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THE FINE ARTS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 

The inadequacy of university instruction in the fine arts was estab- 
lished in an article published in the Boston Transcript a few months 
ago. In order to have the more constructive ideas of the present 
suggestions on authoritative opinions, clippings of the article were 
sent to the presidents of all the important institutions of higher learn- 
ing, most of whom were asked to answer three questions: i. Why is 
the study of art neglected in American colleges? 2. Do you believe 
the study of art to be desirable in American colleges? 3. Do you 
expect a change in the college attitude toward the study of art? 

The readiness with which the several gentlemen answered these 
questions is an assurance of the interest they feel in the subject; and 
it is important to note that all of them admit the desirability of col- 
legiate instruction in art. The president of Yale University wrote: 
**Such instruction, if properly conducted, is exceedingly desirable"; 
and the president of Cornell University added that ** certainly the 
culture value of such studies, pursued in the proper way, cannot be 
overestimated.*' 

These two quotations are characteristic of the answers received to 
the second question, and at the same time give a hint as to the expla- 
nation which most of the gentlemen offer for the present neglect of 
the study of art in colleges. '*There have been few teachers," they 
say, ** adequately prepared to do the work." The only other expla- 
nation which is given in all the letters refers to the ''newness or back- 
wardness of the country." Almost all the gentlemen finally expressed 
their convictions, or at least their hopes, that a change for the better 
might soon take place. 

In spite of this consensus of opinion, there seems to be a disagree- 
ment, or at least an uncertainty, on the part both of those in authority 
and of the general public, as to the proper direction which this change 
ought to take. Is the art department of a college to educate the lay- 
men or to train the future artists? Is it to be professional or liberal 
in the sense of contributing to the learning of an educated public? 

Before establishing a new department on a firm basis, it is wise to 
learn the lessons which the status of the older college departments 
teaches; and since the general leadership of Harvard is often con- 
ceded, a few instances taken from that university may suffice. 

The introduction of the elective which has raised the standard in 
almost every branch of learning has nevertheless brought with it a 
danger which generally is underestimated. It has tended to make 
professional schools of the college. The sciences and classics, 
French, German, and architecture, are taught already in the college 
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with a definite view to the needs of the professional teacher. There 
were, a few years ago, roughly speaking, no upper classmen taking 
classic courses in Harvard except those who were studying to teach 
Greek or Latin. This was the natural result of the way in which 
even the most elementary courses were conducted. Instances are 
known of boys who had grown up with an admiration for the classics, 
and had looked forward with pleasure to an introduction to ancient 
literature, but were regaled with disputed points in grammar, and 
were told, **You must know these points if you would be successful 
teachers." But they did not want to teach, they had not entered 
Harvard to be teachers, but to acquire a liberal education; and so 
they dropped the classics. 

The professionalism of thie classical students in Harvard finally 
became so alarmingly apparent that changes had to be made, and it 
is due to the efforts of the present head of the department that the 
classics may now hope soon to regain the ground which they have lost. 
There is a difference between teaching the classics to the people at 
large, introducing them to the spirit of the masterpieces, and teaching 
them to the professional teachers that they in their turn may know 
how to hand on their knowledge. 

The German universities, upon which our college elective studies 
have been largely modeled, are professional schools. The classics 
are taught for the specialists just as theology and law are taught to 
the future ministers or lawyers. The aims of our colleges ought to be 
different, and the sooner this is realized the better. Let the graduate 
school take the place of the professional institution for the training 
of teachers, if you will, but keep the college for the dissemination of 
a liberal education to all. 

The Harvard graduate school has grown to be more than the 
equal of most German universities. This is fully understood by the 
students, even though some of the professors still cling to the anti- 
quated view of "American inferiority." Students who despair of 
getting a Ph.D. in Harvard, or begrudge the three or four years 
of hard study after graduation required in Harvard of candidates for 
the doctorate, go abroad, and the case is on record of a gentleman 
who left the junior class a few years ago to return after two years with 
the German title of Ph.D.! 

These considerations ought to establish two facts: i. The art 
department of an American college ought not to be modeled upon 
departments of the same title in European universities, which are 
primarily technical schools for the training of teachers. 2. We need 
not look to Europe for qualified teachers to carry on the very different 
work in American colleges. This does of course not mean that the 
American teacher of the, history of art can afford to do without the 
training that comes with faithful and private studyvof European works 
of art. It simply refers to university instruction. 
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THE FINE ARTS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES III 

In a public speech recently President Eliot is quoted as extolling 
the landscape architects and the engineers, because it was they who 
gave us the beauty of our surroundings and the conveniences of life. 
This is true; but what is the use of great beauty to a public that has 
not learned how to enjoy it, and has been taught to regard beauty as 
non-essential and a luxury? There are appliances in every gymnasium 
designed for the use of strong men to keep them in health. They 
would be useless if there were no well-developed, muscular youths to 
try their strength on them. Muscles do not grow of their own voli- 
tion, but are developed by practice. Nevertheless, enjoyment of 
beauty is not, in the present day, a natural birthright of every one, 
but it can be developed in most people. This the college art depart- 
ment ought to do. Its courses ought to be arranged so as to appeal 
to the entire college community, and through them to the public at 
large. The revolution which in this way may be wrought in the 
happiness of the people cannot be overestimated. Their hurrying and 
restless temper may give way to a more quiet and contemplative, and 
thus infinitely happier, frame of mind. 

It may be urged against this proposition that the average results 
of already established courses in art do not bear it out as entirely 
correct. This is, however, often due to the way the subject is taught. 
No man overburdened with work in different lines, say Greek or Latin 
or history, can think out for himself the problems of art, and he is, 
therefore, incapacitated for introducing his pupils to the beauty of his 
subject, which at best he is permitted to treat as a bywork. 

You must put your soul into your work if you will get at the soul 
of your work, and nobody who has not got at the soul of his work 
can expect to teach it successfully. 

One of the best arranged art departments in the country is found 
in Wellesley College, where the old method of dividing the subject 
in two large groups, ancient and Renaissance, etc., has been abandoned 
with excellent results. Instead of this arbitrary *' horizontal*' cut 
through the subject, where the archaeologist took charge of the lower 
half, and the amateur or modern artist of the upper half, two **verti- 
cal*' cuts have been made, dividing the entire field into architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, with a specialist, familiar in a general way 
with the whole subject, in charge of each. Such a division is infinitely 
more satisfactory; for in order to know Greek sculpture, for instance, 
it is not enough to study only Greek sculpture. Alone, it will tell 
you just what the Greek sculptors expressed, but you cannot know 
their art well unless you also know what they did not express, and 
what thoughts were foreign to their mode of thinking. This is learned 
by studying also the other periods in the world's history when the art 
of sculpture flourished. 

The Wellesley courses are fully illustrated by photographs and 
lantern slides, and as far as the limited resources permit, by casts and 
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original pieces of sculpture and paintings, while the students are 
constantly reminded of the inadequacy of even these illustrations, 
and urged to visit the museums of this country and of Europe. 

Side by side with the work in the history of art the studio work 
is carried on, although its proper place in the college curriculum is 
not yet established to the satisfaction of all. One branch of it is in 
close connection with the lecture work, because it has been found that 
careful observation of masterpieces is assisted by the attempt at 
reproducing them in drawings. The other branch is entirely inde- 
pendent, and in charge of the head of the department and a promi- 
nent artist. As conducted at present, its culture value cannot be 
overestimated, but the danger, of course, is present of having it 
develop into an art school pure and simple, which obviously has no 
place in the college. Says President Butler in his report to the 
trustees of the Colombia University, in which he advocates the estab- 
lishment of an independent art department: 

'*It is my belief that it is the part of wisdom for the university to 
refrain from offering this instruction, but to recognize it when 
adequately given in existing ateliers, conservatories, and private or 
incorporated schools. In this way the university would give the 
historical, philosophical, and theoretical instruction, while other 
teachers and organizations would provide the practical training and 
apprenticeship which is a part of all art education. In this way the 
university would become the ally rather than the rival of the existing 
art schools and teachers, and in time they might be very largely drawn 
to establish their headquarters in its vicinity. Furthermore, the 
tendency of such an arrangement would be to prevent casting all our 
pupils of the fine arts in a common mold. They would reflect the 
individuality and point of view of their several practical teachers, with 
obvious advantage to the art which they study and seek to serve. 
I regard this division of labor between the university on one hand and 
special educational instrumentalities on the other as fundamental to 
the development of a sound plan for instruction in the fine arts." 

It will be seen from this quotation that the president of Columbia 
University had in mind largely the needs of those students who intend 
to be professional artists. But if it is true in their case that ''the 
practical training and apprenticeship" does not properly belong to 
the college, it is infinitely more so if the scope of the art department 
is properly broadened to include the non-professional public. In the 
studio work in Wellesley the instructors do not try to train artists; 
they provide instruction for those who ask for it, and take pains to 
discover and to advise properly incipient artists, if any should be 
found. 

The graduate courses in Wellesley College are, of course, not 
fully developed. Theoretically, they aim to give a more detailed 
instruction and to train teachers. Constant references are made in 
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them to courses offered in other departments which will give the 
necessary equipment for the art teachers; viz., history, languages, 
both ancient and modern, and archaeology. The Wellesley art depart- 
ment, small though its scope may be, offers an excellent pattern for 
the establishment of art departments in larger colleges and 
universities. 

Such departments must offer graduate and undergraduate instruc- 
tion. The latter ought to aim to educate an appreciative public, and 
to offer that ** historical, philosophical, and theoretical instruction" 
to the coming generation of artists which the artists of the present 
day are often unable to obtain, except from incompetent hands. The 
common and industrial instruction in these subjects, shared wholly by 
the artist and the public, will tend to throw a bond of sympathy around 
them which at present is unknown. 

The graduate courses, together with the other departments of the 
university, ought to offer instruction to those students who desire to 
qualify as teachers in college art departments; while studio work may 
be encouraged wherever conditions are such as not to endanger the 
collegiate position of the department. 

The introduction of such departments will entail an adjustment of 
present conditions. Several of the larger universities already contain 
schools of architecture, with professional student bodies, where even 
the most elementary courses are arranged with a view to the specialist. 
It is desirable to alter them and offer them in the art departments. 
Other institutions again announce courses in ancient art, by their 
professors of Greek or archaeology. These, too, ought to be placed 
in the new departments, and the same, of course, is true of courses 
on French or German art offered by professors of modern languages, 
in so far as the treatment of the subject is not distinctly historical. 
The very fact that such courses have grown up in departments where 
they do not seem to belong proves that the need for college art depart- 
ments is felt even by many members of university faculties. 

Art departments are not luxuries: they are necessities. Their 
full development, of course, is impossible without new endowments ; 
i. e., unless the interest of the public takes material shape. The 
colleges themselves, nevertheless, must take the initial step ; they must 
show that they realize the importance of collegiate instruction in art. 
It is not enough to wait passively until the gift is offered. The 
colleges must make their needs known and take a firm stand in this 
matter, and if need be divert some of the money of other departments 
to the establishment — on however small an initial basis — of a new 
department of art, which if once properly established is bound to play 
one of the most important parts in the liberal education of American 
youths. Edmund von Mach, Ph.D. 



